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standards, the issue is one of adding to depleted teaching
staffs, and replacing wastage. India is trying to multiply
the number of her teachers many times, and to do so under
the handicap of far more discrepancies. In the West,
teachers complain that they are paid much less than men
and women of similar attainments in other trades and
professions. But as a rule they are at least moderately well
placed in comparison with unskilled labour or the lower
grade of technicians. In India, the reverse is true. The
teacher is badly paid as compared with other non-manual
workers, and even worse off in comparison to carpenters,
electricians, or mechanics.
A village teacher in the countryside not far from Delhi
summed the quandary up neatly. He mentioned that his
son was going to the capital. I asked if the boy was following
in his father's footsteps as is usually the case in India.
" Oh no," the teacher replied, without bitterness, or
sarcasm. " He is going to Delhi to better himself. He's
going to be a truck driver."
That is the core of India's education problem. The
massive structure of compulsory education on which will
be erected the superstructure of higher education needs a
foundation of teachers for the primary schools. Ninety out
of every hundred Indians live in villages. So nine out of
ten of the new teachers required will be teachers for small
village schools. Indeed, the proportion will be even higher
than that since education is already much farther ahead in
the great cities than in country districts. So how, in the
next ten years, on present planning, hundreds of thousands
of young men and women must be induced to adopt the
ill-paid profession of village teacher, if all the high hopes
of those who regard the Sargent Plan as too slow, are not
to fall to the ground ?
All sections of Indian opinion that matter are therefore
agreed, save as to cost and speed, on the development
and extension of education. Where they disagree, with